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price, or seek a better market for any part of it,
until all his obligations have been settled. Dis-
posing of mortgaged property is a serious offense
and no one not desirous of abetting fraud will buy
property which he has reason to suspect has been
mortgaged. As a result of this system in some
sections, years ago, nine-tenths of the farmers were
in debt. Undoubtedly the prices credited for the
crops have been less than might have been ob-
tained in a market absolutely free. If the crops a
farmer raises bring less than the advances, the bal-
ance is carried over to the next year and no other
merchant will give credit to a man whose accounts
with his former creditor are not clear. In the past
the signing of one of these legal instruments has
often reduced the farmer to a state of peonage.

Naturally the merchant who has begun to extend
credit, sometimes before the seed is in the ground,
has a voice in deciding what crops shall be planted.
The favorite crops in the past have been tobacco
and cotton, particularly the latter. Both contain
comparatively large value in small bulk; both can
be stored conveniently, with little danger of deteri-
oration; neither is liable to a total failure; a ready
market for both is always available; and neither
tempts the thief until it is ripe. Only winter